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Hello, boys and girls! I suppose you, too, 
have your desks full of red hearts and rhymes 
and are wondering who will give you a valen- 
tine. Don’t tell me you don’t care. J know 
better. Peterkin and Petunia are driving me 
crazy with this valentine business. 

It was only yesterday evening that I was 
watching them do their homework and think- 
ing I had never seen them study so hard. 
Then I looked over Petunia’s shoulder and 
what did I see? Red hearts and arrows and 
this: 
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Beside her, Peterkin was drawing flowers 
and doves around a still sicklier verse “To a 
Sweet, Slippery Fish.” 

That really upset me. I tore up both papers 
and told them to get to work or I'd give them 
a valentine made with a paddle. But did that 
stop them? 

Oh, they opened their arithmetics all right 
and began to do problems but that wasn’t the 
last I saw of valentines by a long shot. 

In fact, the very next day I came across 


Lulu eating some. Lulu is the penglets’ pet 

lobster and she is very fond of eating. 
“Lulu,” I cried, 
“Well,” said Lulu, chewing on some paper 


“those are not for you.” 


lace, “Peterkin didn’t give me anything else 
to eat. I thought I'd try this.” 





“But valentines aren’t meant to eat.” 

“No? What are they meant for?” 

“Well—er, to show people how you feel 
about them and then if it seems kind of silly 
to say it all, you draw pictures like hearts and 
flowers maybe, that show what you mean.” 

“Then what do you do with it?” asked Lu- 
lu, thoughtfully. 

“Oh, you give it or send it to the person 








that you think about most, so they will notice 
you,” I answered. 

“Humm!” said Lulu and crawled under the 
kitchen sink to study that idea. 

Later I saw her very busy in the playroom. 
She had gotten hold of a piece of slate and 
was pasting pictures of hearts and fish and 
flowers around the edge with festoons of sea 
weed. After a while she came out and asked 
me how to spell “valentine.” Then I heard 
her scratching on the slate with her big claw. 

Next she crawled up on a table by the 
front door and when Peterkin came home 
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Whitey goes out into THE Bic Bizzarp. 
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from school, she hit him a bang with the slate. 
“Now, he’ll notice me,” chuckled Lulu, “or 
I'll give him another valentine.” 
Peterkin picked up the slate. The printing 
was terrible but we managed to spell out this: 


“You feed me fine, 


My valentine, 

But don’t forget, 
When I ain’t et, 
Or I might chew 
On sweet old you.” 





Story of the Cover 


The Queen was giving a Valentine Ball. 
The Court of Hearts was in a dither. 

Startled would see the 
Queen scurrying down the halls, muttering, 


%”? 


chambermaids 


“Invitations, refreshments . . . 

So frenzied had preparations become by 
the afternoon of the 14th that the King re- 
tired to his chambers in a huff. 

The Jester was sulking in the pantry, and 
the Jack was upstairs trying to comfort the 
King. Everyone wanted to keep out of the 
Queen’s way. 

Suddenly a shriek arose from the ball room. 
Down the stairs tumbled the King followed 
by the Jack. The Jester came skipping in from 
the pantry. There stood the Queen. “I forgot 
the decorations,” she moaned. 

The King thought. The Queen thought. 
The Jack thought. But no one knew what to 
do. Finally the Jester snapped his fingers. “I’ve 
got it. Bring me wire, lace, and tissue paper, 
and we’ll make a fine decoration.” 

And if you look at the cover, you'll agree 
that they did! 
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v I have six girls altogether, 
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b 2rd) They can sing in sweet falsetto, 
we And like thistledown’s their dancing, 
And they’re clever with their fingers 
x For they all take after me. 
Ve , 
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This scarf my Phyllis knit me, 
The stockings were Drusilla’s, 
The little gown Betsida cut, 
And Lucy sewed the hem. 


Helen and Arabella 

Made and trimmed my summer bonnet— 
Oh, sir, I do assure you 

All the world admires them! 


F as. The Suitor C 


“Sir, will you give me your daughter’s hand?” 









“Yes, Sir Mouse, but you understand | del 
She’ll expect a little present or two * wi b) 
To prove that your heart is bold and true. ~ va 
“First, bring back a hair from the black cat’s chin, : & 
Plucked where the whiskers just begin; é ha 3 
Next, a feather pulled from the red cock’s tail; A 
And the watch-dog’s bone; and an icy scale S 

, as 
“From the garter-snake’s coat—when these you bring i) 
Your troth shall be plighted; the bells shall ring.” t 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 

































‘“When’s he coming, Gra’ma?” de- 
manded Binkie for the nineteenth time 
in twenty minutes. “Don’t you think we 
ought to go to the station?” 

Gra’ma Russell frowned over the rims 
of her gold spectacles. ‘I do declare, 
Binkie Russell, you'll drive a_ body 
crazy. As if it weren’t enough to inherit 
an ostrich. When I made a small invest- 
ment in a circus, I certainly never ex- 
pected to wind up with an ostrich for 
my share when it folded up.” 

“It’s better than nothing,” Binkie re- 
marked. “Besides, we're going to be 
famous when he gets here! Nobody else 
around here owns an ostrich!”’ 

“Hum. What’ll we ever do with the 
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BINKIE and the 


By LEE WYNDHAM 




















silly creature?’ Gra’ma said doubtfully. 

“Oh, he’ll make a wonderful pet,” 
Binkie stated. “In the letter from the 
circus it said George was gentle as a 
kitten!” 

“‘George!’”’ Gra’ma_ sniffed. “A 
ridiculous name for a bird.’”’ Drawing on 
black gloves, she grasped her crocheted 
bag and said “Let’s go!”” and marched 
Binkie out of the door. 

George’s crate was being unloaded 
from the train as they reached the sta- 
tion. His flat head stuck out at a tired 
angle; his eyes were bleary from the 
journey; and his black and white plumes 
drooped. 

Seeing his distress, Gra’ma’s heart 
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OSTRICH 


Illustrated by ELOISE WILKIN 


melted. ‘““The poor thing,’ she crooned. 
“Get him out of that awful crate at 
once,’ she told the railway porter. 

“Why, ma’am!” cried the railway 
porter, aghast. ““A creature like that can 
knock a man down and trample him to 
death, I’ve heard tell. What you aiming 
to do with a desert bird in New Jersey, 
anyhow?” 

Gra’ma stared coldly. ““Can’t you see 
this wretched creature is tame?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘He’s circus trained. I intend to 
keep him, of course. He’ll be no more 
trouble than a chicken.” 

“Chicken!” gasped the porter, gazing 
at the three-hundred-pound ostrich. 
Then, cautiously, he proceeded to take 
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a few boards off the side of the crate. 

Meanwhile Gra’ma and Binkie bur- 
rowed through a battered suitcase that 
was sent with George. “Look,” cried 
Binkie, “here’s a collar and leash set. Do 
you s’pose this is for him?” 

‘Of course,” Gra’ma said, taking them 
out of his hands. ‘““This will make the 
problem of getting George home simp- 
ler. I'll lead him.” 

They adjusted the collar around the 
ostrich’s long, downy neck. Then the 
station porter knocked away the last 
boards that held George in place. He 
walked out majestically—even though 
his feet weaved a little. He flapped his 
short wings and stretched his long neck. 
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Catching a glint from Gra’ma Russell’s 
spectacles, he lunged at them with his 
beak. But Gra’ma smacked him with her 
crocheted bag. 

“None of that!” she said severely. 
“You come along and behave yourself!”’ 
She jerked him smartly by the leash. 

George regarded her thoughtfully, 
then strode after her. Binkie and the 
battered suitcase brought up the rear. 

Gra’ma walked along, unconcerned 
as you please, as if leading an ostrich on 
a leash were an everyday thing with her. 
Heads popped out of windows and peo- 
ple ran out of doors to gape after them. 
After a while they picked up a sizeable 
procession of curious little boys behind 
them. Hardly anyone in Spring Valley 
had ever seen a live ostrich before. 

George was used to crowds from his 
circus days. When he held back on the 
leash, Gra’ma gave it a jerk, and said, 
“Here, chuck, chuck!” in the sing-song 





voice she used for calling chickens. 
George would perk up and follow. 

Everything went well until they came 
to Mr. Winthrop’s jewelry store. Mr. 
Winthrop had a mirror in the show 
window. When Gra’ma tried to lead 
George past, the ostrich braced his feet 
and refused to budge, staring fixedly at 
his own image. His head snaked out 
from side to side and he flapped his 
wings, uttering a loud booming noise 
that made Gra’ma jump. Then George 
began to peck angrily at the plate glass. 
Gra’ma braced her feet and gave a hard 
yank on the leash while Binkie pushed 
George from behind. 

“Come along, you fool bird!’’ Gra’ma 
scolded, hauling at the leash. ‘““That’s 
yourself you see, not another ostrich. 
Now, come on!” 

Just then Mr. Winthrop strolled to 
the door. In his hands he held a locket 
he wished to examine in the daylight. 

Zing! Out shot George’s head. Snap! 
went his beak. Gulp! went the locket 
down his throat. 

“Hey!” yelled Binkie. “Gra’ma!”’ 

“Help! Police!” cried Mr. Winthrop. 

In the nick of time Binkie grabbed 
the bit of chain still dangling from 
George’s pinkish beak. 

“Let go!”’ he shouted and clung to the 
chain while Gra’ma shook the ostrich by 
the throat. 

Surprise more than anything opened 
George’s mouth and Binkie hauled out 
the locket—fortunately undamaged. 

“In all my born days,” sputtered Mr. 
Winthrop, “‘never has such a _ thing 
happened to me! You people are lucky 
this ridiculous monster did not damage 
my valuable locket. He belongs in a 200 
—not on a public street! Remove him 
at once—or I'll sue!” 
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“Remove that ridiculous monster,” cried Mr. Winthrop, “or I'll sue.” 


“Well!” Gra’ma tossed her head, 
“That’s gratitude for you! Come, 
Binkie! Come, George!” And_ they 
moved on. 

Not knowing what else to do with 
George, Gra’ma put him in the cellar. 
She filled a washtub with drinking 
water, and Binkie set a pail of chicken 
feed on the floor. 

Gra’ma sat down in her creaky old 
rocker. ‘‘] want to read over that letter 
from the circus people,” she said. “‘Es- 
pecially the instructions on how to care 
for George.”’ Her lips moved silently as 
she scanned the typewritten page. 
‘“There’s just one thing they warn us 
about,” she told Binkie. ‘‘“George has a 
knack for getting into a fight. Any time 
he sees one, he wants to get in on it. 
And an ostrich can do a lot of damage 
with his feet. The letter says that any- 
one who can’t get away from an attack- 
ing ostrich should lie flat on the ground. 
That way he won’t get hurt too badly.— 
Oh dear! I thought George was supposed 
to be gentle as a kitten!” 

“I bet he'll be lots of fun when he 
gets used to us,” Binkie said quickly. 
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“Gra’ma, read the letter again. Can 
George do any tricks?” 

Gra’ma peered at the letter. “Well, 
it says here he can be led around on a 
leash—we know that. Oh yes, it says also 
that he can be ridden. There’s a special 
saddle in his suitcase for that. To adjust 
it you have to put a black hood over the 
bird’s head. Sounds dangerous. You be 
careful. And don’t you and your friends 
get into any fights. Not even friendly 
tussles, when George is around.” 

“We won't,” Binkie promised, as 
someone thumped on the front door. 

It was a reporter from the Spring 
Valley Record. He wanted a story on 
George. And pictures. 

“See, Gra’ma,” grinned Binkie over 
his shoulder as he ushered the reporter 
down cellar, “I told you George would 
make us famous!” 

Daytimes, Gra’ma kept George in a 
special pen in the back yard, It wasn’t 
very big. She felt George needed more 
exercise. So every afternoon Binkie put 
the collar and leash on George and 
away they'd go into town for a walk, 
with Gra’ma ignoring the staring eyes. 
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One thing they learned very quickly 
was to avoid vegetable stalls because 
George could gobble half a dozen apples 
or even a grapefruit before anyone knew 
what he was about. There would be a 
sudden bulge in his long neck, or a 
series of bulges. Binkie thought George 
would surely die, but Gra’ma said she’d 
read up on ostriches and not to worry. 

In spite of these things, they became 
fond of the ostrich. George let Binkie 
put the cloth hood over his head and ad- 
just the specially built saddle on‘ his 
back. But Gra’ma was timid about al- 
lowing him to ride the creature. 
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“Anybody can ride a horse,’”’ Binkie 
said. “But to ride an ostrich is really 
different!” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” Gra’ma 
remarked tartly. 

George was also getting used to 
Binkie’s friends. He grew quite fond of 
Tubby Henshaw because Tubby could 
always be counted on to have -some 
sweets on him. He liked the other fel- 
lows, too. They all brought him things 


“Don’t move,’ Binkie cautioned. 


After a while George seemed so well 
behaved, that Gra’ma let the boys take 
him for his afternoon walks by them- 
selves. 

That’s how it happened they had 
George on the leash when Mr. Winthrop 
got in trouble. 
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As they passed the jeweler’s door, 
Binkie noticed two rough-looking men 
crowding Mr.. Winthrop. The jeweler 
looked white in the face and scared! 

Binkie paused. ‘Hey, fellas, take a look 
in Mr. Winthrop’s place,” he whispered. 
“I think there’s something wrong!” 

The boys peeked in, then jerked back 
from the doorway, their hearts thump- 
ing with excitement. 

“I—I think he’s being held up!” 
Binkie whispered. 

‘““W-we better call the police!” Kip 
Hollis croaked. 

“Might be shooting then,” Binkie 
said. “Those men have guns!’’ His eyes 
brightened. “I know what we can do. 
George is supposed to like getting in on 
a fight. Well, those fellows are acting 
rough in there! Here,George, go in and 
show them how!” They hauled on 
George’s leash and the three-hundred- 
pound bird jogged springily through 
the doorway. 

For a moment George paused. Then 
with a loud booming cry he rushed into 
the shop. Wham! R-rip! went his huge 
leg with the iron-spike claw. 

“Hey!” yelled one of the thugs in a 
surprised voice. Ihe next second he was 
flying through the air, landing with a 
crash behind the counter. 

Mr. Winthrop edged into the back 
room and slammed the door. The other 
thug half turned toward George and his 
face went a sickly green. 

From the doorway Binkie yelled, “If 
you don’t want to be killed, lie flat on 
the floor and cover up your head. And— 
don’t move!”’ 

The thief dropped hastily to the floor, 
just in time to avoid a nasty kick from 
George. For a minute George seemed 
baffled by the disappearance of his vic- 
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tim. Then he spied him on the floor. 
The buttons on the man’s coat sleeves 
attracted his attention. He ripped them 
off one by one and ate them. 

“Don’t move!” Binkie cautioned from 
the doorway. To his friends he said, 
“Get the police!” 

“M’mum-mummm!” came a muffled 
groan from the cowering thief on the 
floor. ‘Then “Ouff!”’ as George sat down 
on his victim. 

Soon two policemen skidded up to 
the jewelry store. ““What’s going on?” 
they demanded. ‘‘For the love of Pete! 
Gra’ma Russell’s ostrich! Get him off 
that man!” one of the officers yelled at 
Binkie. 

“Yes, sir,’ Binkie said quietly. “But 
you better keep a gun on that fellow— 
and the other one behind the counter. 
They came in to hold up Mr. Winthrop, 
only George wouldn't let ’em!” 

Binkie slipped the hood on George 
and hauled him off the thief. Mr. Win- 
throp staggered in from the back room. 
“Thank goodness you’ve come,” he 
gasped to the policemen. 

“I owe you an apology,” he told 
Binkie. “Your ostrich did a wonderful 
job on the thieves. I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it. I’ve not been very kind to 
him in the past, yet he defended me like 
a real friend,” said Mr. Winthrop. 

Binkie took off the hood. George’s 
head shot out. Zing! Snap! Ulp! Down 
went a wrist watch from a display 
counter into George’s long throat. 

“Hey!” yelled a policeman, making 
a grab for George. 

“Never mind,” said Mr, Winthrop. 
“It’s a small price to pay for what he has 
done for me. There will be a brand-new 
watch for every one of these boys—for 
their quick thinking.” 
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NDIANS and Eskimos, even the white 
a at the settlement of Unison, 
looked twice when they saw Nanook. 
He was more dog than any of them had 
ever seen, a giant Malemute husky, with 
brute power in his firm body and long, 
rangy legs. There was speed in those 
legs, and he held his beautiful head so 
proudly and high that his silver-tipped 
ears came up to Rick Hale’s hips. 

Rick caught his breath the first time 
he saw the dog. It was chained behind 
the log trading post with twenty other 
new’ huskies. 

“Where did you get him?” Rick asked 
Mr. Twill, who ran the trading post. 

‘“That’s Nanook. Finest dog I ever 
laid eyes on,” said Mr. Twill. ‘“He’s one 
of the lot the Eskimos brought in.” 

Rick nodded. In late summer the Eski- 
mos brought in their spare dogs and 
traded them for supplies for the long 
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THE 
RENEGADE 
HUSKY 


By WILLIS LINDQUIST 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


Arctic winter. But they usually traded 
their poorest dogs. Nanook did not look 
like a spare dog and that puzzled Rick. 

“Why would they trade a beauty like 
Nanook?” he asked. 

Mr. Twill shrugged. “I’m beginning 
to think they couldn't train him. Maybe 
he’s a renegade,” he grumbled. “I had 
to pay two prices for him.” 

Nanook was easily worth two prices, 
Rick decided. You couldn’t compare a 
beauty like that with the other dogs. 

As Rick came closer, Nanook bared 
his fangs and uttered a low growl. 

“Better not go too close,” Mr. Twill 
warned. “‘He’s a mean one.” 

A customer called from the back door 
of the post and Mr. Twill hurried away. 

Rick smiled at the dog and spoke 
softly. ‘““Nanook, now we can get ac- 
quainted,”’ he said. 

He held out his hand, palm up, It 
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was an old trick one of the sourdoughs 
had taught him. “When you aim to 
make friends with a strange dog,” he had 
said, ‘never raise your hand above his 
head, not at first. He might think you 
mean to strike him. Just hold your hand 
palm up and slide it slow and easy under 
his chin.” 

Rick took a step closer, his hand ex- 
tended. Intelligent eyes looked up at 
him. “Sure,” he said _ reassuringly. 
“We're going to be friends.”’ 


— 
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“He’s a mean one,’ Mr. Twill warned. 


With a sudden snarl the big dog 
lunged for his throat. It was the leap 
of an enraged killer, White teeth 
snapped on empty air a scant six inches 
from their goal as the chain caught him 
up. 

Rick fell back, dismayed. But after a 
moment, he chuckled. “It was my fault,” 
he said. “I was rushing you.” He 
crawled as close as safety would permit 
and sat down. “You’re lonely and 
puzzled. I can see it in your eyes, I’m 
going to sit here and talk and talk. 
You'll soon get used to me.” 

He went on and on in a low, soothing 
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voice, and Nanook strained at his chain 
and listened. He listened for an hour or 
so every day for a week. It took that 
long before he finally relaxed enough to 
sit down. 

It was a great moment for Rick. 
‘“That’s the idea!” he said. “You can 
listen just as well sitting down. You're 
beginning to trust me.” 

But now that Nanook was finally 
down on his haunches, Rick made the 
most of it. He held out a piece of meat. 

Nanook rose and sniffed. ‘Then he 
took the meat gingerly between his teeth 
and snapped it up in a gulp. 

Rick laughed. “You were careful not 
to bite my fingers, weren’t you?” 

Encouraged, he slid his hand beneath 
the massive jaws and stroked the heavy 
white fur of its throat. But he did so for 
only a few seconds, It was enough for a 
first lesson and Rick almost burst with 
pride. 

“Mr. Twill!” he cried, rushing into 
the post. ‘Guess what! I’ve been petting 
Nanook and he seems to like it.” 

The trader scowled. “‘He’s a sly one,” 
he muttered. “Don’t trust him too far.” 

Up to that moment, Rick had never 
admitted that he wanted anything more 
than to be friends with the magnificent 
dog. To gain the dog’s trust had been a 
challenge. But now that it seemed rea- 
sonably certain that Nanook liked him, 
he wanted to own Nanook, to have this 
king of Malemutes for his very own. He 
had to have him. 

He wet his lips. ‘““Mr. Twill,” he be- 
gan uncertainly, “how—how much do 
you want for him?” 

‘“‘Nanook? Oh, I sold him to the sour- 
dough on Balsam Ridge. He asked to 
leave the dog here for a couple of weeks 
to get used to the whites.” 
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a 
“You're not a killer,’ Rick said. 


“You mean old Jake? Why—why he 
near beats his dogs to death.” 

Mr. Twill nodded, “It takes a strong 
hand with a killer like that.” 

“He'll kill him!”’ Rick choked. “You 
can’t beat a dog like that. He’s proud. 
He’s got spirit. He'll die before he'll 
mind the whip.” 

Mr. Twill shrugged, making it clear 
that it was no longer his concern. 

Rick walked out, dragging his feet. 
He felt sick, weak. If he’d been a little 
younger he would have cried, but he 
blinked back the tears and faced Nanook 
with a smile. 

Personal danger seemed a thing of the 
past. It was the dog that was in danger 
now and, thinking of nothing else, Rick 
walked right up and began scratching 
his ear. The growl in Nanook’s throat 
died as Rick continued, working both 
hands behind the ears and back along 
the shaggy neck until he was petting its 
back. 

“You like that, don’t you.’”’ As he 
walked around the big beast, the dog 
watched every move with suspicion. 
Rick knew that one. quick step, one 
quick motion with his hand would have 
invited a death-dealing leap. But there 
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was no fear in him. He was fighting now 
for the life of the animal he loved. 

He sat down just within reach of the 
dog ‘and began to talk. ‘““We’ve got one 
week, Nanook. We've got to work fast. 
When old Jake comes for you, you've 
got to mind so he doesn’t beat you. 
That's a good boy. Sit down. You know, 
I think I know what’s wrong with you. 
You're not a killer. You’re not a rene- 
gade. Someone beat you once, beat you 
bad, and you hated him so much after 
that that he had to get rid of you. ‘That’s 
why they traded you off.” 

Rick became more and more con- 
vinced that he was right. His kindness 
and patience bore fruit with each pass- 
ing day. He spent every spare moment 
with the dog, which meant almost all 
day, for he had little to do except help 
his father take observations each morn- 
ing and evening at the weather station. 

He came home for dinner glowing 
and breathless one evening. “I had 
Nanook on a leash almost all day,” he 
boasted to his parents. ““We walked all 
over the setthkement and out over the 
tundra. If I can just make him behave 
so Jake won't beat him, he'll be all 
right.” 

‘Just see that you don’t get in Jake’s 
way,” his father warned. “He’s a hard 
customer and he won't appreciate your 
telling him how to handle his dogs.” 

As it turned out, Jake didn’t have to 
be told. He saw. Rick had the dog in 
his harness, dragging a rock about the 
back yard of the post when Jake came. 
The heavy-set, black-bearded sourdough 
let out a bellow of rage that brought 
Mr. Twill running. 

“It’s all right,” Mr. Twill kept repeat- 
ing. “The boy’s been doing some won- 
derful things for the dog.”’ 
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“I don’t need any dim-witted boy to 
help with my dogs,” raged Jake. 

Rick left. He didn’t want to be there 
when Jake led Nanook away. 

The snow came a few days later. It 
was fine weather for dog teams and busi- 
ness at the post was brisk. Jake came in 
several times, but Nanook was never in 
his team. 

The great Malemute was a renegade, 
Jake reported. He said Mr. ‘Twill had 
cheated him. The dog was useless in the 
harness, for he fought constantly with 
other dogs. He had even attacked Jake 
on several occasions and Jake had beaten 
him within an inch of his life. 

‘“He’s going to keep on beating him 
until he pounds some sense in him,” Mr. 
Twill told Rick. “And if he can’t do 
that, he’ll shoot him.” 

“Oh, no!” blurted Rick. “Can't you 
do something to stop him, Mr. Twill?” 

“It’s his dog, Rick.” 

The blood rushed hot to Rick’s face. 
‘That's not so! Nanook’s mine! I’m go- 
ing out to see Jake. I’ll—I’ll pay any- 
thing.” 

“Don't get any foolish notions about 
going out there,’ said Mr. Twill. 
‘‘Jake’s in the habit of taking pot shots 
at people who come too close. Anyone 
going to his place is headed for trouble.” 

“What's the matter with him?” asked 
Rick. “Gold?” 

‘Hate. People hate him for his low- 


down tricks. Someone burned his cabin 
several years ago to get even. He’s not 
taking any chances.” 

Rick clamped his jaw hard. Nanook’s 
life was in danger. ‘“Well, I’m not going 
to take any chance either,” he said 
grimly. “I’m going out there.” 

He started before dawn next morn- 
ing, snowshoes strapped to his back and 
all his savings in his pocket to convince 
Jake he meant business. It was an eight 
mile walk. The air was cold and still, 
and over the great lonely slopes of spruce 
and Norway pine, the northern lights 
flickered their last symphony of color. 
Then dawn squeezed them out. 

Rick followed Jake’s sled tracks over 
the balsam ridge into the valley beyond. 
Looking down, he could see Jake’s cabin 
in the distance. He hurried on, half 
waiting for the crack of a rifle. But the 
only sound was the crunching snow and 
his hammering heart. 

A movement on the far side of the 
valley caught his eye. A dog sled! He 
knew at once that it was Jake. Jake was 












“I don’t need a dim-witted boy to train my dogs,” raged Jake. 





going out the other side of the valley to 
check his traps. Rick started to run. He 
shouted. It was useless. 

As he stood undecided, he heard a low 
howl from behind the cabin. His heart 
leaped into his throat. Nanook was there, 
Nanook who had too much wolf in him 
to be able to bark. 

He ran. The big Malemute leaped 
again and again at the end of his chain, 
snarling savagely, his eyes red with hate. 




















Rick bit his lips. The dog did not recog- 
nize him, But suddenly he knew why. 
‘The animal was half starved. 

Frantically, Rick searched until he 
found a box of frozen salmon. He tossed 
the dog two chunks—and he talked. He 
was still talking when he heard Jake’s 
angry shouts. 

The man leaped from his sled. He 
came rushing with his rifle. 
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“Stealing my dog, eh?” he screamed. 

Rick had never seen such savage fury 
in a man’s face. His blood turned to ice 
as he stood there, unable to move. 

‘“‘I—came to buy—” 

The huge fist struck the side of his 
face and he went down. The man stood 
over him, roaring like a demon. 

Then it happened. A gray blur flew 
at the man’s throat. Jake screamed. Rick 
watched in horror. 

‘“Nanook!” screamed’ Rick. He 
scrambled to his feet. 

The great jaws closed over the fat 
neck as Rick hit with his full weight. 
Boy and dog rolled in the snow. 

Rick threw himself over the prostrate 
Jake. Nanook crouched again, but he 
did not leap as Rick tried to quiet him 
with a steady flow of words. 

The dog came closer. It nosed him. 
Rick slid his hand up along the neck 
and caught the collar. Then he drew 
Nanook away and held him fast while 
Jake got to his feet. 

Jake felt the back of his neck. He was 


It was an unfair test, 





not hurt. There were only scratches. He 
stared at boy and dog, swaying a little. 
“You saved my life, boy. Why?’ 

From anyone but Jake, it would have 
been a strange question. But Rick un- 
derstood. It was the first act of kindness 
the man had experienced in years. 

“I came out here to buy Nanook.” 
Rick dug out his money. “I’m the only 
master he knows.”’ 

Jake scowled fiercely. He fumbled in 
the snow for his gun and whip. “These,” 
he growled, ‘“‘are his only master. He’s 
no good. Take him over to that tree, let 
him go. You go on up a ways and call 
him. I'll show you what I mean. And 
when he comes for me, he'll get a bullet 
between the eyes.” 

Nanook stayed by the tree where Rick 
told him to sit. Rick walked to the next 
tree, knowing it was an unfair test, not 
a test between masters. It was a test be- 
tween the dog’s love and hate and Jake 
knew how strong hate could be. 

“Come here, Nanook!” Rick cried, 
his voice muffled with emotion. 





a test between love and hate. 


The whip cracked, Nanook stood up, 
looked from one to the other. Then the 
rifle spat and kicked up snow a few feet 
from the dog. 

Nanook wheeled, ears flat and belly 
low, as he faced his enemy. His teeth 
bared with a snarl. 


““Nanook!”’ Rick cried. ““‘Come back!” 





The terror in his voice brought the 
dog up sharp. It came in great loping 
bounds. Rick fell to his knees. He held 
out his arms and a moment later buried 
his face in the thick fur. And when he 
looked up, Jake was waving him away. 

“You can have him,” the sourdough 
bellowed. “Take him away. It’ll save me 
the price of a bullet.” 

With Nanook at his heels, Rick 
walked through the balsams and over 
the ridge as though he were walking on 
air. Nanook was his. And Jake wasn’t so 
bad. He wasn’t a renegade either. 
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DOLLAR FOR LUCK 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Tue Story So Far: Ken Philbrook was 
crazy about boats, but that didn’t mean 
he liked to work in his father’s boat- 
shop. He wanted to sail on the high 
seas, to see strange harbors, far away 
from the little town of Friendship, 
Maine. Even the store-boat, loaded with 
pots and pans, spelled adventure to Ken. 
He couldn't understand why Emily, who 


worked on the store-boat, hankered for 


land as strongly as he hankered for the 
sea. 
Part [T'wo 

Belle put on her bonnet and shawl 
but she was still uneasy as she went down 
the gangplank after her husband. 

. ‘Em'ly, you sweep up the deck and 
clean up the cabin. And polish the lucky 
dollar. I noticed it’s getting dull-looking. 
And there’s some clams in the pail for 
your dinner and all the bread you need. 
Now, you remember my words. You stay 
aboard this schooner and don’t you set 
foot on the wharf,” she added, looking 
back as she slowly walked away. 

“Yes’m,” said Emily, scarcely lifting 
her eyes. 

“That girl!” said Mrs. Trask to her 
husband as she joined him. ‘‘She’s like 
heavy dough. I thought after we’d had 
her for a while she'd lighten up but she’s 
as heavy as she ever was. I think we'd 
better take her back to the asylum this 
fall and see if we can’t get one who'd 
suit us better.” 

‘‘Just as you say. Maybe we might try 
a boy this time.” 
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‘“Anything’d be better than Em'ly.” 

Meanwhile, Emily, left alone in the 
early morning, began her work valiantly. 
She swept the deck first, so that she could 
keep an eye on the village and watch it 
waking up as the smoke appeared like a 
plume first from one chimney and then 
another. 

The little village, high above the har- 
bor, seemed to shine in white paint out- 
lined on green fields. ‘The sheds were 
red, with gilded weathervanes, and there 
were flowers in the shelter of the ells. ‘To 
Emily, mechanically sweeping the deck 
of the E Pluribus Unum, Friendship 
looked like a village in heaven, with the 
July light of heaven shining upon it. 

Her eye swept with disdain past the 
wharf to the fish houses beyond, with 
their bait tubs and lobster pots and the 
painted buoys hung against their old 
shingles. She hated the smell of bait and 
tar and dead fish which rose all around 
her. But along the shore there were little 
paths and raspberry thickets where the 
fruit was ripe now. 

She had seen women in sunbonnets 
picking there only yesterday. 

When the day had advanced a little 
she fed the kittens and played with them 
a while. Then she brought a cloth and 
polished the dollar fastened to the mast. 
Cliff Trask, who had nailed it there 
twenty years ago, set great store by it. 

“If that dollar ever left the schooner, 
all our luck would go with it,” he used 
to say. Emily knew that it was the first 
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money he had taken in over the counter 
when he opened his shop. ‘The schooner 
was named for it, and was built in the 
year the dollar was minted. So long as 
that dollar was safely nailed to the mast, 
there'd be no lack of dollars in Cliff 
Trask’s pocket and Belle ‘Trask’s pocket- 
book. 

So Emily polished it carefully, if with 
little enthusiasm, and then, sighing 
sadly, went with heavy feet down into 
the cabin to make the narrow bunks and 
wash the heavy dishes. 

No one came aboard all the morning 
except for a little girl sent to buy a spool 
of white thread. 

Emily had her dinner alone. Her 
work was done; the Trasks wouldn’t be 
back until early evening. 

“Sometime before sunset, 
after,’ Belle Trask had said. 

Now there was nothing for Emily to 
do. With all her heart and soul she long- 
ed for the land. She wanted to go back 
to Mrs. Philbrook’s kitchen to see Ken 
again, to hear the pleasant sounds of 
building from the boat-yard below as 
she talked with Mrs. Philbrook. But 
Belle ‘Trask had told her not to set foot 
so much as on the wharf. But if she went 
to the shore where the wild raspberries 
were growing, she could keep her eye on 
the Pluribus while she worked. She 
would face towards the harbor, so a 
mouse couldn't get aboard without her 
seeing it. No harm could come of that. 

Emily found an empty lard pail and 
went ashore. 

Though there had been pickers the 
day before, none came this hot afternoon 
and Emily had the place to herself. At 
first, she looked up at the schooner be- 
tween every berry or two, but the quiet 
afternoon lulled her and she didn’t see 
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the man and big boy in sea boots until 
they were standing over the Pluribus 
looking down at her deck. ‘The man had 
called, not very loud, “Ahoy there! Any- 
one. aboard?” 

Emily piped up from the shore, 
“Want anything, mister?” 

At the sound of her voice, the man 
swung around and studied her for a min- 
ute in silence. Then he said, “Nope, I 
guess not. Just wanted to see if your folks 
would like some clams.”’ 

She saw then that the big boy was 
carrying a pail. “We got all the clams 
we can use,” she called back and then 
added, “I’m sorry.” 

The man didn’t answer, but the two 
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walked off and disappeared. Emily, 
watching them, noticed that the pail was 
leaky. 

“They'd better put some more water 
in that pail or the clams will die,” she 
thought. ‘““Wonder he didn’t buy a new 
one. Too poor, maybe.” 

For the two had seemed poor, or may- 
be as though they didn’t have a woman 
to look after them. Somehow they didn’t 
walk or talk quite like the other people 
of Friendship. But she was more inter- 
ested in her raspberries than in 
strangers, and forgot them as soon as they 
were out of sight. 

There were not very many. ripe 
berries, but the ones she found were 
large and delicious. 

After a while, she came to a small 
thicket and in it she found something 
delightful. It was the pilot house from 
an old vessel named the Thomas E. 
Bailey, brought ashore and put under a 
pine tree, from whose roots rose a very 


small spring of clear water, where the. 


bunch berries grew thick. 
The whole front of the little building 
was of glass and inside Emily could see a 
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small stove against the back wall and a 
cot with a couple of old patchwork 
quilts. There was a pile of paper-backed 
books on a shelf, a bow and arrows in a 
corner, a big colored picture of a four- 
master tacked on the wall, and a rusty 
skillet on the stove. 

Emily gave a delighted look and hur- 
ried back to the field to make sure that 
the schooner was all right. She could 
see all the deck except for a little space 
behind the cabin. The remaining tin 
pans and pails shone in the shrouds, the 
brooms and mops hung in their depleted 
clusters. All was well. She ducked back 
to explore the building some more. 

At her touch, the handle turned and 
the door swung open, letting her into 
an airless little room. Dust lay on every- 
thing. In the corners spiders sat in their 
webs, watching her. No one had slept 
in that bed for a long time. 

Emily walked over to the table. 
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She picked up a book with a picture 
on the cover of Indians riding round a 
wagon train. “Ken P.” was written on 
the first page and then in a straggling 
handwriting came: 


“Steal not this book, my honest 
friend, 

For fear the gallows will be thy 
end.” 


“I suppose his pa put this pilot house 
up here for Ken sometime and maybe he 
used it a lot for a while and then got 
tired of it. Wish I had time to give it 
a good cleaning-up,” she thought. 

But she didn’t have time. Always the 
Trasks were at the back of her mind and 
Belle’s repeated warnings. Maybe she 
hadn’t done quite what Belle wanted, 
but she’d certainly kept an eye on the 
store-boat anyway. 

She went out, closing the door care- 
fully behind her. The sun was getting 
low, and Emily knew she’d better return 
or the Trasks might catch her on shore, 
and there'd be a terrible scene. 

“She’s never licked me yet,” Emily 
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thought, “but if she found me off the 
Pluribus, she would and I wouldn’t 
blame her. I’d better eat the rest of the 
berries and get aboard quick and get 
my face and hands washed. Hope I 
haven't any stains on my dress.”’ 

A little uneasily, she trotted down on 
the wharf and lowered herself onto the 
Pluribus. The tide was only beginning 
to rise and there was a steep descent. 
The kittens rushed to meet her, mewing 
pathetically. 

‘Where have you been?” their thin 
little voices asked. ‘““Where have you 
been?” for they had never been left 
alone before. 

Emily picked them up, comforting 
them with small loving noises. Here she 
was, back in her prison. She glanced 
about her with experienced eyes. 

Mercy, what was that? She was sure 
that there had been a pail hanging there, 
just within reach. But it was gone! And 
there were four brooms instead of five, 
and only one clam rake left and an axe 
was gone and a hoe and goodness knows 
what else. But she had never been out 
of sight for more than three minutes at 
a time! 

And two or three overalls were gone 
from the cabin and a blanket. Oh, oh, oh, 
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If the Trasks caught her on shore, 








oh! In blind terror Emily ran back ‘on 
deck. As she passed the mast, her tear- 
filled eyes were aware that something 
further was wrong, something far more 
serious even than the disappearance of 
so much merchandise. 

The 1872 dollar had been wrenched 
from its nail, and now only a circle of 
varnished, lighter wood showed where it 
had once been. The luck of the E 
Pluribus Unum was gone! 

And just then Emily heard the well- 
known voices of Mr. and Mrs. Trask 
above the rattle of a buggy as it came 
down the steep hill from the village. 


Ken had on the whole had a pretty un- 
satisfactory day. When he saw the Trasks 
drive by in Luke Genthner’s rig early 
that morning, he’d had it in mind to go 
down to see Emily and the store-boat, 
and have a look at the eagle he had 
painted so fresh and new. But his father 
and mother seemed bound and deter- 
mined to spoil his day. 

It was “Ken, run get me a half-pound 
box of Lipton’s tea and a bag of salt at 
Mrs. Drew’s and I mean now!” from Ma. 
And it was “Ken, we need some cleaning 
up round the shop. ’Spose you could 
sweep up the shavings and stack the odds 





there'd be a terrible scene. 








and ends for kindling this morning?” 
from Pa. It was ‘Fetch this and hand 
me that” from Ralph and Stuart, and 
then a whole family of cousins drove 
over to see them from Nobleboro. 

‘They'll have to go home early,” Ken 
thought hopefully. “Cousin Ed’s got the 
cows to milk,” but Cousin Ed had made 
an arrangement about the milking with 
his next door neighbor and they didn’t 
leave until nearly five o'clock. 

Ken waved them off, as in honor 
bound, and then bolted before anyone 
else could ask him to do anything else. 
He had some bait and a fish line in the 
pea pod, keeping cool under the seat, 
and he had been thinking of fishing all 
day. It was still quite low tide but by 
that time most of the flats were covered, 
though he could see the bottom clearly 
through the shallow water. His flat-bot- 
tomed, square-ended little boat could go 
almost anywhere. He just moseyed along 
the shore, happy to be alone in his boat. 

He could see through the water where 
Alonzo Durgin had pulled out his dory. 
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There was the narrow groove where the 
keel had scraped, and the oozy print of 
his boots. Then beyond he could see 
where Dale Fraser and young Dale had 
been clamming. There were the foot- 
prints and the dug-up bottom in kind 
of patterns. He hoped they'd got a good 
haul. They’d always looked so ragged 
ever since they'd arrived last summer 
from up coast. They didn’t have a house 
of their own, but camped out in old Mr. 
Young’s fish house that he wasn’t using 
any more. 

Pa said he knew they were the ones 
who'd taken a lot of his potatoes and 
beets out of the garden last year, but he 
guessed he could spare something if folks 
needed it that bad. Ma said they were 
shiftless and she wouldn’t be surprised 
any day if they sneaked something off 
her line, but she mended an old coat of 
Pa’s and some trousers and a sweater of 
Ralph’s and sent them to the Frasers. 





Ken could see the round marks where 
the pails had stood while they were be- 
ing filled. There was a lot a person could 
tell just by tracks. And then he saw 
something that looked small and white, 
like a sand dollar, and yet different. It 
was right beside some of the dug-up 
bottom. 

“What in creation?” thought Ken and 
giving one oar a tug he reached over- 
board and down into the cold clear 
water and at the first try brought up the 
1872 dollar. He recognized it at a glance. 

“How did it ever get there?” he 
thought. The coin was twisted a little 
as if it had been wrenched from its heavy 
nail but he would know it anywhere 
with the hole in the middle. 

What was the lucky dollar from the 
store-boat doing off the schooner? And 
what did the Frasers have to do with it? 

(This is Part II of a three-part story. 

To be concluded next month.) 





~ JOKES 
by George 


George was looking for his old 
office in the spare elevator the other 
day. Seems he’d left a joke in there. 
He found the door, all right, but 
someone had taken the elevator away. 
You know how to make him feel bet- 
ter, though. Remember the address: 
Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





Pat: Did ye put the cat out, Mike? 
MikE: No—is he on fire? 


Arthur Gillette 








Boy: You said our baby had Mother’s 
eyes and Father’s nose. 
GRANDMOTHER: That’s right, dear. 
Boy: Well, you’d better watch him. 
He has Grandpa’s false teeth now! 
Peggy Doherty 





WILL: Will you join me in a bowl of 
soup? 

Puit: Do you think there’s room for 
both of us? 

Judith Gray Behrhorst 





Poet: Do you think I should put 
more fire into my poems? 
Epitor: I’d do it the other way . 


around.—Patricia Guzzo 








a) 








HOW MAGNETS WORK 

There are many experiments that you 
can do with either a horseshoe or bar 
magnet. First see what a magnet will 
pick up. Try paper clips, tacks, pennies, 
rubber bands, and other small articles. 
Your magnet will pick up only things 
made of iron or steel. 





Place some clips or tacks on a piece of 
thin cardboard. A magnet placed under- 
neath will penetrate it. Try any other 
thin substance that is not attracted by 
a magnet and you will get the same re- 
sult. Little paper dolls or boats fixed to 
paper clips so that they stand upright 
will dance around as you move a magnet 
underneath the piece of paper on which 
they are set. 

Two magnets placed end to end will 
attract each other only if opposite poles 
touch. Each magnet has two different 
poles, or ends, called the north and south 
pole. These attract each other but two 
like poles drive each other apart. 

You can magnetize a piece of iron or 
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Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by JUPO 





steel, such as a jackknife blade, nail, or 
needle by stroking it in the same direc- 
tion against one of the poles of your 
magnet. As you do this, the small invis- 
ible particles of which the unmagnetized 
metal is made become arranged in even 
rows. They become tiny magnets with 
their north poles and their south poles 
pointing in the same direction. The 
particles in substances that cannot be 
magnetized or attracted remain jumbled 
up in helter-skelter fashion. 

Magnetic toys are easy to make. A 
magnetized darning needle — stuck 
through a little paper sail and set into 
a piece of cork makes a boat. Float it and 
drive it with your magnet. Or cut pieces 
of paper into fish shapes and place mag- 
netized needles in their mouths. Tie 
your magnet on a string and use it as a 
fishing pole. A dozen nails, placed about 
lf inch apart, will make jackstraws. Pick 
them up, one at a time, with your 
magnet. 

Magnets, besides making toys, are use- 
ful. Telephones, electric motors and 
generators could not work without them. 











George Washington’s Animals 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Few men have loved animals as George 
Washington did. Perhaps horses were his favor- 
ite animal friends. From the time he was a boy 
he felt at home on horseback. 

When, in 1775, he left Mount Vernon to 
command the American forces he rode a very 
tall, chestnut-colored horse with a white face 
and legs, known as Nelson. His attendant fol- 
lowed on Blueskin, a dark gray hunter. Blue- 
skin proved skittish under fire, but Nelson 
remained steady even while in the greatest dan- 
ger. The soldiers called him the “best horse in 
the American Revolution.” 

Washington’s kindness to animals was well- 
known. Once, while Washington was on a sur- 
veying trip with General Braddock, the English 
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general was shot. As he lay dying, he asked 
Washington to care for his best charger. 

After the war the two horses, Nelson and 
Blueskin, returned to Mount Vernon. When 
Washington was there, he never failed to visit 
both daily. 

Washington liked to ride on Blueskin after 
the hounds on a fox hunt. The hunter’s horn 
would sound and the dogs would answer. 
Valiant was there, Chinkling and Ajax. There 
was Vulcan, Music Sweetlips, Singer, Truelove, 
Cloe, and Pilot. What a noise filled the air! 

Some were French hounds which Lafayette 
had sent his friend. But Vulcan got the French 
hounds in trouble when he stole a whole ham 
from the kitchen. 




















There were always six white horses hitched 
to Washington’s coach. They were groomed 
with a white paste and rubbed until they seemed 
to shine. Their harness was trimmed with silver. 
The coach which they drew was cream-colored. 
It was painted with flower wreaths, held by 
cupids. Martha Washington was fond of riding 
in this coach. 

Washington was a good farmer. At one time 
he had over fifty horses for the sowing, reaping, 
and harvesting at Mount Vernon. 

There were cattle, hogs, turkeys, and geese 
at Mount Vernon. There may have been pea- 
cocks. And there must have been straw beehives 
near Martha Washington’s lovely flower garden. 
And Martha Washington had a parrot. This was 
the only creature which George Washington 
did not care for. 

But besides these more usual animals, Wash- 
ington was interested in breeding new types for 
American use. The King of Spain heard that he 


wanted to breed mules. The best breeding 
animals were in Spain, and none were allowed 
out of the country. But the King sent a pair of 
these to George Washington, who named one 
Royal Gift. The first mule born at Mount 
Vernon was named Compound. Mules became 
very important work animals in the south. 

There were Virginia deer and English deer 
on the hills by the Potomac. And there was one 
animal which interested foreign visitors. This 
was an American buffalo. Washington raised 
one from a calf. Once he had thought buffalo 
might be bred as work animals for this country. 

The father of his country set a good example 
as an American farmer. He built a barn of 
bricks, one hundred feet long, to shelter his 
stock. He laid out new roads. 

He used the best of the old methods, and at 
the same time, he was eager to try out new ways. 
Mount Vernon was a busy, as well as a happy 
place for the master and his animals. 
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uring my boyhood in the Dutch 
1) village of Vaals, I knew a poor old 
man by the quaint name of Ikben Rex. 
It was a curiously unsuitable name, be- 
cause tk ben in Dutch means “I am,” 
and Rex means “king” in almost any 
language. 

Ikben Rex was not much of a man to 
look at, nor anything like a king. He 
was short, meek, bald, and toothless. His 
watery blue eyes sat close and deep above 
a warty nose, and his ears stuck out from 
his skull like tiny cups fastened to it by 
their handles. His arms were too long 
and his legs were too short. His body 
was as shapeless as a scarecrow’s in 
winter. 

Ikben Rex, or Jan—as everybody 
called him before he became famous— 
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did odd jobs and gardening on the es- 
tate of a rich and miserly merchant, 
Mijnheer Patzig, and lived all by him- 
self in a miserable hut by the back fence. 
He was always dressed in muddy clogs, 
droopy pants, a frayed blue linen blouse, 
and a mouldy hat. Even his Sunday 
clothes were old and shabby. 

Jan rarely talked. His manner of 
speech was halting and awkward. We 
children, however, were fond of Jan and 
tried to be patient with him. He was 
very kind to us. He knew each of us by 
name, and whenever we loitered by the 
back fence he would beckon and present 
us with an apple, a flower, or a strange 
beetle. 

Jan had one distinction. He was the 
only man in Vaals who had seen the 
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Queen on the day of her coronation, in 
1898, as well as on the day of her mar- 
riage to Duke Henry. He was one of the 
few persons in the province who had 
ever set eyes on the young woman ruler 
of Holland whom he worshipped as a 
saint. What little he would talk about 
invariably concerned Her Majesty, 
Queen Wilhelmina, her buxom beauty 
and her many virtues. 

One day, Mijnheer Patzig, who owned 
most of the village of Vaals, decided to 
build a wooden observation tower on 
the highest point. He probably thought 
it a clever way to make more money by 
luring tourists to Vaals, which already 
was unique because it was the most 
southern and the most elevated spot in 
the entire Netherlands. ‘The tower was 
to be named, shrewdly enough, after the 
Queen, the Wilhelmina Tower. 

When the tower was completed, Mijn- 
heer Patzig induced the Mayor of Vaals 
to address a letter to the Royal Court 
and invite Her Majesty to be the first 
person to ascend the new tower, the 
highest building in all the lowland. It 
would be some five hundred feet above 
sea level, I remember. 

There was great rejoicing when the 
Mayor proclaimed a reply from the 
court-marshal in Amsterdam, saying 
that Her Majesty had most graciously 
accepted the invitation and would ar- 
rive in a motorcar at noon on the second 
Sunday after Easter. 

During the following days, the people 
of Vaals were busy painting, scrubbing, 
and pruning. The main street was fes- 
tooned with garlands all the way up to 
the tower, and there were many arches 
fashioned of oak leaves and evergreen 
and gay bunting in the national colors. 
There were huge shields and banners 
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lettered with such greetings as “Hail our 
Beloved Queen!” “Welcome Wilhelmina 
Regina!” “Long Live the House of 
Orange!”’ 

When we told Jan that the Queen was 
coming to town, he stared at us in ut- 
ter disbelief. 

“Are you children teasing an old 
man?” he stammered, with tears drop- 
ping down his wrinkled cheeks. 

“No, Jan, honestly,” we assured him. 
“She is really coming to dedicate the 
Wilhelmina Tower. She’s coming next 
Sunday. Ask Mijnheer Patzig.” 

And Jan, although afraid of him, took 
heart and inquired of his master, who 
told him it was so, and that Jan should 
work twice as hard in order to have the 
grounds look spick-and-span. 

On the Saturday before the Queen’s 
arrival, we strolled by the back fence 
where Jan was busy tidying the compost 
heap. 

“You are surely going to see the 
Queen tomorrow, Jan, are you not?” we 
called to him. 

He struggled hard to say something. 











‘I have no clothes, dear children,’’ he 
finally stammered. “I’m not worthy of 
her sight. I have no decent clothes.” 

We looked at one another in sheer be- 
wilderment, Willem, Hubert, Dirk, 
Kaatje, Alice, and I. No decent clothes 
to wear. What a pity! Jan had no decent 
clothes to wear, and he the only man in 
Vaals who actually knew the Queen by 
sight! An outright shame it was. 

Willem, who owed his collection of 
butterflies to Jan, had a marvelous idea. 
“Cheer up, Jan,” he said after we had 
huddled in council. “You will see the 
Queen, don’t worry.” 

“Yes, Jan, you will see the Queen and 
be in style. We'll help you,” the rest of 
us shouted and then scattered in all di- 
rections. 

An hour later we were back, each with 
a different garment “borrowed” from 
father, brother, uncle, even grandpapa. 
We brought a pair of black velvet 
trousers with mother-of-pearl buttons, a 
jacket of rusty brown, and a knitted vest 
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of blue and crimson checks. Jan had the 
choice of two pairs of gaiters with fancy 
cloth uppers, and of three pairs of socks. 
Alice had brought a celluloid wing 
collar and a green cravat with a stickpin. 
Dirk pulled a candy-striped shirt from 
under his coat, and I had borrowed my 
father’s beaver, knowing well that he 
would come to greet the Queen in his 
new top hat. 

Jan was motionless with wonder and 
too overcome with gratitude to utter a 
sound. Only his blue eyes watered more 
profusely than ever as we dumped our 
loot into his spindly arms. 

“Jan,” said Willem, “the Queen will 
be here tomorrow at twelve o'clock. You 
ought to stand in line with the Mayor 
and Mijnheer Patzig to greet her. After 
all, you know her best, don’t you?” 

Jan merely grunted in objection. 

‘Now don’t worry, Jan,’ Willem kept 
saying. ““We'll be here at eleven to fetch 
you. I'll help you get dressed, and all of 
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us will see to it that you stand where you 
belong, with the important men on the 
market square. Now hide these clothes 
in your cabin and don’t tell a soul.” 

Willem came early next morning to 
help Jan dress. He did a fine job. 

“Jan, you look simply wonderful,’ 
we cried in admiration as Willem pre- 
sented our friend to us. 

It was hard to believe that it was Jan 
peering from under all this finery. ‘The 
brown jacket reached down to his knees, 
just like a frockcoat. The legs of the 
black velvet trousers were tucked into 
gaiters. His front sparkled in all the 
colors of the rainbow, and my father’s 
beaver, a trifle too large, balanced rak- 
ishly on his ears. 

Jan’s face was frozen with solemnity 
and his throat grown tight with emotion. 
He still could not thank us with words 
for the compliments we paid him on his 
spectacular appearance, but he let out 
happy gurgles, and his Adam’s apple 


bobbed wildly between the glossy wings 
of his collar. Anyhow, we all knew what 
Jan meant to say. Meek and mute like 
a sacrificial lamb, he walked in our midst 
toward the market square. 

The village elders were nervously 
pacing up and down before the city hall 
and making pompous talk. The village 
band played the National Anthem, and 
little girls in white were tripping with 
flower baskets and tiny flags in their 
hands. ‘The police guard was rattling his 
sabre chain, and the head forester kept 
twirling his mustachios. 

Jan still looked tense and glum. We 
kept somewhat in back of the crowd and 
formed a close circle around Jan. We 
fussed with his clothes and told him to 
cheer up, but he gave us only a weak 
smile. 

Suddenly we heard jubilant shouting 
and a flourish from the band. The 
Queen had come at last! Willem, bigger 
than any of us and already gifted with a 
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manly voice, cleared a path and de- 
manded_ gravely, “Make room for 
Mijnheer Rex, if you please. A personal 
friend of the Queen!”’ 

Everybody stepped aside and stared in 
awe at the colorful little figure in our 
midst. No one recognized him, The 
Mayor and Mijnheer Patzig, out front, 
were watching the Queen’s car, a huge 
Minerva, lumber to a halt. The Queen 
in a silken duster alighted on the hand 
of her chamberlain, raised her veil, and 
began shaking hands with the gentle- 
men of Vaals. 

Now Willem pushed Jan into the first 
line, right next to Mijnheer Patzig, and 
whispered, ‘“Take courage, Mijnheer 
Rex. Tell the Queen who you are and 
that you know her better than anyone 
else!” 

Presently the Queen was chatting with 
Mijnheer Patzig who bowed deeply in 
offering his welcome, his devotion, and 
his tower to the monarch. 

“And what is your name, my friend?” 
asked the Queen with a friendly smile. 

Maybe Jan had been thinking for the 
past day and night of just what to an- 
swer to such a question. Maybe he had 
been silently rehearsing a reply begin- 
ning with a vowel, or Willem’s words, 
‘Take courage, Mijnheer Rex’ were 
still ringing in his ears. 

Whatever made him do it, he burst 
out promptly and loudly with, “Ikben 
Rex of Vaals, Your Majesty!”’ 

“Ikben Rex?” wondered the Queen, 
scanning his grotesque outfit and odd 
features. ‘““‘How nice to meet a king, 
Your Majesty! And as long as you are 
Ikben Rex of Vaals, and ik ben Regina 
of Holland, why not climb the new 
tower together?” 

Jan was dumbfounded. He began to 
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tremble and to grunt. But Willem was 
prepared for that, and so were we. 

“Hurrah for the Queen!” he shouted. 

“Hurrah for Ikben Rex!” we cried. 

“Ikben Rex has seen Your Majesty 
before,” said Willem. “At the Corona- 
tion!” 

“He also knows Prince Consort 
Henry!” declared Dirk. 

“Rex is his real name, Your Majesty,” 
explained Alice, curtsying and offering 
the Queen a bouquet of red roses. 

‘“He’s our friend,” said Kaatje. 

“Very well, dear children,” said the 
Queen, motioning to her footman. 
“Help Mijnheer Rex into the seat.’’ She 
then took a rose from her bouquet and 
put it into the buttonhole of the 
“King’s” jacket while everybody cried 
“Bravo” and “Long live the Queen.” 

Before Jan realized what had hap- 
pened, he was sitting next to his Queen, 
and the royal touring car rolled up to 
the base of the Wilhelmina Tower. We 
children and the crowds trailed joyously 
behind. 

And the next wondrous sight was that 
of Her Majesty ascending the tower, 
leaning on the arm of Ikben Rex, with 
the Mayor and Mijnheer Patzig, some- 
what perplexed, following at a respect- 
able distance. From the top of the tower, 
the royal pair waved graciously to the 
cheering crowds below. 

From that day on, Jan was called 
Ikben Rex by old and young, and was 
held in high esteem. He spent his last 
years as caretaker of the Wilhelmina 
Tower and lived in a small cottage, that 
stood higher than anybody else’s in the 
land. And there, to the end of his days, 
he kept the Queen’s rose under an isin- 
glass cover for the many visitors who 
came to see and hear about it. 
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PET RATS, MICE BHAMSTERS: Stee 


A rat is really a big kind of 
mouse. A hamster is their 
short-tailed cousin, halfway in 
size between them. All need as 
much room as possible for fun and exer- 
cise, according to their sizes. A tread- 
wheel and a cage with stairs to a second 
floor will help a lot. For the wild jump- 
ing mice and rats, the broader the floor 


space the better. Climbers enjoy tall 


cages with nest boxes at the top. Hang a 
round steak bone from the top by a thin 
wire. They will use it for a trapeze and 





gnaw it for their teeth’s sake and for the 
lime they need. 

Give your pets a small loaf of bread 
and let them open doors and windows in 
it by eating their way inside—as much 
fun as the ginger bread house in “Han- 
sel and Gretel.’’ Feed them no cheese or 
chocolate, but dog-food pellets, table 
scraps, grains, greens and various vege- 
tables. Most kinds want water, too. Many 
of these little animals store away food, 
some having sin pouches in their cheeks 
to carry it. Many also like to collect small 
objects, so when you clean their cages 
once a week, give them back their treas- 
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ures one at a time, to save all 
over again. 

You will need a separate 
cage for Messrs. Rat, Mouse, 
and Hamster, while Madame is bring- 
ing up the children. Once ready to 
leave the nest, the youngsters play to- 
gether until tired, wash themselves 
and each other, and go to sleep. Some 


A Hamsters pouches are very big. He 
stuffs them end totes his load 
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mice will stand on their hind legs 
and sing woody little churrs and trills. 
Be on the watch to see if your rats 
or hamsters do something similar. See if 
your pets will study a mirror; see what 
they do with a ping-pong ball, or a mar- 
ble, or a nutshell. Some kinds like to 
swim. 

Pet-shop keepers, advertisers in out- 
door and small-stock magazines, library 
books, and bulletins from your State and 
Federal governments will tell you more 
about the varying needs and habits of 
these interesting and Kanga 
delightful animals. 
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Globi's small, his friends are tall, 








Quickly, Globi, climb the wall! 
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Swinging high above the earth, 





























Globi travels upper berth. 
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The snow fell so busily, beginning at 
noon, that by the time Johnny Cake and 
his sister Patty Cake came from school, 
it was half-way up their boots. 

They took time to drink a cup of hot 
chocolate in front of the fireplace. Then 
they put their boots back on, and a great 
many other clothes besides, and went 
out-of-doors to look things over. 

Anyone could see that it was a perfect 
snow for making a snowman. It was a 
wet snow that clung to every tree branch 
and telephone wire. Johnny and Patty 
set to work. Johnny rolled a great snow- 
ball for the bottom half of the snowman 
and Patty rolled a smaller one for the 
top half. Then together they packed a 
still smaller one for the head. | 

None of this took long, of course, so 
they put in extra time shaping arms and 
legs so their snowman wouldn’t be just 
three round balls like most people’s 
snowmen. By the time their snowman 
had a nose and ears (and made of snow 
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THE 
SNOWMAN’S 
LUNCH 


By FLORA GILL JACOBS 
Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 


—none of your stones, mind you) he 
looked quite special. 

Johnny and Patty, on the other hand, 
looked quite unusual. Johnny was all 
over snow, including hunks of it in his 
black hair, for his cap had come off. And 
Patty had to shake the snow from the 
curls which hung below her bonnet. 

Johnny said, “I am tired of seeing a 
snowman with a broom and a corncob 
pipe.” 

Patty always agreed with Johnny. 
‘Me, too,” she said, with great feeling. 

‘We have to think of something else,” 
said Johnny. 

“Um hum,” Patty said. 

“A pair of glasses might help,” said 
Johnny. 

“Oh, yes!”’ cried Patty. 

“T’ll get some,” said Johnny. He 
dashed into the house, leaving a good 
deal of snow on the hall rug. 

Mrs, Cake was quite angry. “You have 
tracked up my hall rug!” she said. And 
for that matter, Johnny had. 

Johnny said he was sorry, and headed 
for the great pine secretary in the living- 
room. He opened one of the drawers. 
There was an excellent pair of dark 
glasses. 
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Johnny thought to himself. “There 
can be no harm in borrowing these.’’ He 
couldn’t know, of course, that they were 
expensive glasses made especially for his 
father. 

He ran outside with them and slipped 
them over the snowman’s ears. They 
looked splendid. 

Patty was impressed. “Oh, my!’’ she 
cried. 

Johnny wasn’t altogether pleased. 
‘He hasn’t any mouth,” he said. 
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Patty handed him a little stick about 
the length of a snowman’s mouth, and 
he cast it aside. This wasn’t very polite, 
and Patty started to cry. 

“I’m sorry, Pat,” said Johnny, ‘“‘only— 
I have a better idea.” He rushed into the 
kitchen, and scattered snow all over the 
linoleum. 

Mrs. Cake was even angrier this time 
than she was before. ““You have tracked 
up my linoleum,” she said, ‘‘and it was 
just scrubbed!” 

Johnny apologized, and flipped off his 
boots before rushing upstairs. He found 
what he wanted in the medicine chest in 
the bathroom and galloped down the 
stairs with it. He was so excited that he 
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forgot to put his boots back on and he 
felt something cold and wet about his 
ankles before he knew what he was 
about. “Oh, heck,” he thought, “there’s 
no use going back now.” So he contin- 
ued on, without his boots. And he 
rushed up to his snowman. 

“Look!” he cried, and packed some- 
thing into the snowman’s face. 

“My!” said Patty in admiration. 
There, gleaming where a mouth might 
be, were Grandpa Driscoll’s false teeth! 

The snowman now looked like some- 
one you might know. “My, I bet he 
could talk,” said Johnny. 

‘Bet he could!” echoed Patty. ““What’s 
his name?” 

“Mr. Wilbur,” said Johnny quickly, 
as though he’d known it all along. 
Johnny was frowning again, though. 
“He has to hold something,” said 
Johnny. 

“Broom?” said Patty. 

Johnny frowned at her. “I told you, 
every snowman has a broom,” he said. 
“Mr. Wilbur is a special snowman.” 

Johnny thought and thought, and he 
didn’t even notice that his feet and 
ankles were getting wetter and wetter. 
And then he yelled. “I’ve got it!”’ 

He dashed into the house, tracking in 
more snow, and it was a good thing for 
him that his mother wasn’t around. 

He rushed up to the sideboard and 
opened the silver drawer with a great 
clatter. He didn’t take an ordinary-sized 
knife and fork; they would be too small, 
he thought. He took his mother’s best 
serving fork and spoon because he felt 
that they alone were large enough and 
fine enough for his snowman. 

Patty was beside herself when Johnny 
put the fork in Mr. Wilbur’s left hand 
and the spoon in his right. The snowman 
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looked exactly as though he were about 
to begin a five-course dinner! 

Johnny was very proud of Mr. Wil- 
bur. He looked and looked at him, and 
Patty looked and looked at him. Mr. 
Wilbur, Johnny thought, looked and 
looked at them. So when he did speak, 
neither Johnny nor Patty were very as- 
tonished, except by what the snowman 
said. 

Mr. Wilbur said, “Crunch, crunch, 
the snowman’s lunch.” 

“Mr. Wilbur,” said Johnny, “I don’t 
understand.” 

The snowman repeated, “Crunch, 
crunch, the snowman’s lunch.” 

“Yes, I heard it, Mr. Wilbur,” said 
Johnny, ‘‘but I don’t understand what 
you mean.” 

But those were the only words the 
snowman would say. Whenever Johnny 
asked him anything, he just repeated, 
“Crunch, crunch, the 
lunch.” 


snowman’s 


Mrs. Cake had been calling Johnny 
and Patty for at least half an hour to 
come in the house, and finally they had 
no choice but to go. 
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“Good-by, Mr. Wilbur,” said Johnny, 
picking up his cap. 

“Bye,” said Patty, bobbing her curls. 

“Crunch, crunch, the 
lunch,” said Mr. Wilbur. 

That night at the dinner table, John- 
ny couldn’t think of anything besides 
Mr. Wilbur. When his father said, “I 
can’t find my dark glasses anywhere, 
Delia,” Johnny didn’t even notice. 

When his Grandpa Driscoll said, ‘I’m 
sorry to mention this at the table, Delia, 
but my new set of teeth has disap- 
peared,” Johnny didn’t even notice. 

When the stew came on, Johnny’s 
mother said, ““My goodness, I’ll have to 
serve this with a tablespoon. I couldn't 
find the serving spoon 
Johnny didn’t even notice. 

Patty might have been able to tell 
them what had happened to the missing 
things, but she had had her dinner early 
and been sent to bed. 

‘“T wonder if that tramp I've been see- 
ing around could have anything to do 
with it,’”” Mrs. Cake said. “Did you see 
him today, Johnny?” 

Instead of replying, Johnny sneezed. 

“I do believe that child is catching 
cold,” said Mrs. Cake. 


snowman’s 


anywhere!” 
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The next morning the sun was out 
very bright, and Johnny intended to go 
see Mr. Wilbur right away. But un- 
fortunately Johnny had a terrible cold. 

“Of course you can’t go out today,” 
Mrs. Cake said. 

“But I have to. Achoo!” said Johnny, 
sneezing. 

His mother looked at him oddly. “I’ve 
never seen you want so much to go to 
school before,” she said. 

“It isn’t so much school,”’ Johnny con- 
fessed, “‘as Mr. Wilbur.” 

“Who is Mr. Wilbur?’ 
asked. 

Johnny explained who Mr. Wilbur 
was, but his mother said, “I’m sorry, but 
you'll have to stay in just the same.” 

It was bad luck and Johnny was so dis- 
appointed he didn’t know what he 
would do. Since he always took Patty to 
her kindergarten class, Patty didn’t go to 
school either. This much was convenient 
for Johnny; he sent her out to inspect 
Mr. Wilbur. She returned with the re- 
port that Mr. Wilbur was fine. 

“Did he say anything?” Johnny asked. 
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Crunch, crunch, the snowman’s 
lunch,’ ”’ said Patty. 

‘““My goodness,” said Johnny. He told 
Patty to stay outside with Mr. Wilbur 
and report from time to time. Johnny 
watched from an upstairs window. Mr. 
Wilbur was in a corner of the lawn, and 
Johnny could see only his back. 

So Johnny sat by the window, saying 
to himself, ““Crunch, crunch, the snow- 
man’s lunch,” and sneezing in between. 
The morning was nearly gone when 
Patty came hurrying into the room. 

“Mr. Wil-bur,” she panted, “‘looks— 
sick!” 

“Sick!” said Johnny anxiously. “What 
do you mean?” 
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Now he ssays,’” continued Patty, 
“Crunch, crunch’ sort of droopy.” 

“ “Crunch, crunch, the snowman’s 
lunch,’ ”” Johnny repeated, And sudden- 
ly the words seemed clear. Perhaps it 
was because it was getting near Johnny’s 
own lunchtime, but he said, ““He wants 
something to eat!”’ 

“Yes,” said Patty, as though she knew 
it all the time. 

“It must be the fork and spoon did it,” 
said Johnny. “He wants to use them.” 

At that moment, by great good for- 
tune, Mrs. Cake came into Johniy’s 
room with his lunch on a tray. Patty had 
had hers downstairs a bit earlier, be- 
tween trips for Johnny. 
> “Patty,” said Mrs. Cake, “‘you should 
not be in this house all bundled up. 
Either take off your things or go out- 
side.”’ Then she left. 

The lunch looked tempting, and it 
smelled splendid. Johnny seemed a little 
sad, but he bravely put the lamb chop 
on a little butter dish and said to Patty, 
‘Take him this and see if he'll eat it.” 
Then he went to the window to watch. 
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In a few minutes he saw Patty go up to 
the snowman, carefully holding the but- 
ter plate with the lamb chop, but Johnny 
sneezed three great sneezes just then, 
and he couldn’t see what happened. 

Soon Patty returned with the meat 
untouched and quite cold by now. “He 
just says the same thing, over and over,” 
said Patty, ‘“ ‘Crunch, crunch.’ He looks 
awful,” she added unhappily. 

Johnny was worried, but he had a 
thought. “Maybe he doesn’t eat meat,” 
he said. “‘Maybe he only eats vegetables.” 
He put the beautiful green peas on the 
little plate and the flaky baked potato. 
And Patty took it to Mr. Wilbur. 

Soon she was back, and the plate was 
full as before. ‘‘He just says, 
crunch,’ ”’ she said. 

“Well, there is this applesauce,”’ John- 
ny said, “and this cookie.”” He also men- 
tioned the milk, though he didn’t ex- 
pect the snowman to want that. 

“You'd better take them all, if you 
can,’ said Johnny. ‘““The way he looks, 
there’s no time to lose.” 

He handed Patty the tray, but it was 


‘Crunch, 


too heavy for her and she nearly dropped 
it. “That settles it,” said Johnny. “I’ve 
got to see to this myself.’’ He put on his 
cap and jacket, 

“Mama?” said Patty. She knew how 
angry their mother would be. 

‘This is an emergency,” said Johnny. 
They hurried down the stairs, Johnny 
holding the tray. 

They rushed to Mr. Wilbur, and he 
did look awful. He was not the proud 
snowman they had left there last night. 
He sort of drooped all over. 

“Mr. Wilbur,” said Johnny, 
you like this applesauce?” 

“Crunch, crunch, the snowman’s 
lunch,” said Mr. Wilbur, and his voice 
sounded very weak, indeed. 

‘Would you like this cookie?” Johnny 
said hastily, for Mr. Wilbur looked as if 
he might fade away any moment. 

“Crunch, crunch,” said Mr. Wilbur. 
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He didn’t even bother to finish the sen- 
tence. Johnny was alarmed. He put the 
tray down at Mr. Wilbur’s feet and just 
stood and looked at him. And, of course, 
thought. As Johnny watched, a big drop 








“Something’s wrong with Mr. Wilbur,” 
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Patty cried. “He looks sick.” 





of water rolled down Mr. Wilbur’s face, 
for all the world like a tear. 

“Why, he’s crying,” Johnny began, 
when suddenly he realized what Mr. 
Wilbur’s problem was. Mr. Wilbur's 
problem was that he 
was melting! 

“Ice!”” cried Johnny. 
“Ice is the only thing!” 

“Crunch! Crunch! 
The snowman’s lunch!”’ 
said Mr. Wilbur, and 
he sounded almost like 
his old self. 

“That’s what he’s 
been saying all along!” 
roared Johnny, forget- 
ting even to _ sneeze. 
“Crunch! Crunch! Ice! 
That’s a  snowman’s 
lunch!” He ran and 
broke off several good- 
sized icicles from the 
garage door and offered 
them to Mr. Wilbur. 

“Crunch! Crunch!” cried Mr. Wilbur, 
Then he said the only different thing he 
ever said. It was, ““Thanks.”’ 

Johnny forgot about his cold. He 
packed some snow around the parts of 
Mr. Wilbur where he had melted a good 
deal. And to make things nicer, the sun 
went behind a dark cloud, and it looked 
as though Mr. Wilbur would be around 
for quite awhile. 

However, just then Mrs. Cake called 
from a cellar window, “Johnny Cake! 
You come right back in the house this 
minute!” 

Johnny’s cold was worse that night, 
and the doctor came and said Johnny 
had to get in bed and stay there. 

Johnny stayed in bed all the next day. 

(It was a cold dark one anyway.) But 
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Patty told him she had given Mr. Wilbur 
more icicles and he was fine. 

The next day was bright and sunny, 
but Johnny still had to stay in bed. And 
that night during dinner, there came a 
knock on the door. A 
man in strange clothes 
said, “I found these in 
the snow, Ma’am.” And 
he handed Mrs. Cake 
dark glasses, false teeth 
and a fork and spoon. 

“Why, thank you,” 
said Mrs. Cake in a 
puzzled way. 

‘“Ma’am,” said the 
tramp politely, “could 
you spare a bite to eat?” 

“Surely,” said Mrs. 
Cake. And she added to 
herself, “I wonder how 
they got there.” 

She didn’t know poor 
Mr. Wilbur had melted 
into the lawn. 

P.S. In case you think this story has 
rather a sad ending, it might be well for 
the story-teller to add a few things. 

For one thing, this was the only way 
the story could end, because, after all, 
even a well-fed snowman can’t help melt- 
ing sooner or later. 

However, you may be interested to 
know that Johnny has made a number of 
snowmen since Mr. Wilbur. 

Patty has become expert at snow ladies 
with false eyelashes and fans. But Johnny 
always makes his snowmen the same way. 
His father has given him an inexpensive 


- pair of dark glasses and Grandpa Driscoll 


gave him his old set of false teeth. 

Johnny will tell you that the snow- 
men since Mr. Wilbur really are Mr. 
Wilbur on return visits. 
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By HAMILTON HERTZ 





The referee called the two high school 
basketball teams together in the ‘center 
of the gymnasium floor. 

‘This is the second overtime period,” 
he said, “‘and that means the sudden- 
death rule now.” 

Both teams went back into huddles, 
and Ed Deatherage explained the rule 
to his Joplin High teammates in the big 
gymnasium at Columbia, Missouri. 

“It’s either Joplin High or Kirkwood 
High now,” he said. “The first team to 
score a basket wins the game and the 
State high school championship.” 

Twenty-five seconds before the end of 
the regulation game, star forward Ed 
Deatherage had crashed through the 
Kirkwood defense, scoring from the side 
of the court with a looping long shot that 
gave Joplin a 41-39 lead. But a fighting 
Kirkwood had charged back furiously 
and tied up the game as the gun ending 
the regulation period went off. 

In the first overtime period, Kirkwood 
High bounced back into the lead with a 
held goal, giving them a 43-4] margin 
over Joplin with only 35 seconds left to 
play. Again, Ed Deatherage flashed into 
action. Circling behind the Kirkwood 
forwards, Deatherage grabbed a pass 
out of mid-air and looped in the tying 
goal just as the gun ended the overtime. 

The perspiration rolled down Ed Dea- 
therage’s tired face. ‘““We’ve got to score 
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he said, “or we lose the 
championship.” 


first, men,” 


As the two teams lined up, the tension 
rose to fever pitch in the stands. ‘The 
fans cheered wildly for their teams. 

Kirkwood High snatched the ball 
from the center jump, and circled back 
into their own territory to assemble 
their attack. Suddenly, all five players 
turned toward Joplin’s goal and worked 
the ball downcourt. As the Kirkwood 
quintet passed the mid-court stripe, an 
ear-shattering roar went up from the 
fans, for Ed Deatherage had dropped 
behind the Kirkwood forward line and 
dashed after the ball. 

By the time the Kirkwood team real- 
ized that Deatherage was charging in, he 
had snatched the ball out of the Kirk- 
wood player's hands, wheeled around 
and was dribbling toward the Kirkwood 
goal. 
mad 
scramble under the Kirkwood basket, 
but from the center of the mass of play- 


For a moment there was a 


ers the fans saw Ed Deatherage leap high 
into the air and toss a one-handed shot 
that whistled through the basket. ‘The 
game was over! 

The gymnasium walls echoed the loud 
cheers for Captain Ed Deatherage, who 
State 
championship with a sensational goal 
that gave Joplin High a 46-44 victory. 
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ONE HORSE FARM 
by Dahlov Ipcar (Doubleday. $2). Seldom 


have the year round activities on a farm been 
more charmingly presented than in this pic- 
ture book. The character of the horse, Betty, 


holds the story together. 


A BOAT FOR PEPPE 
by Leo Politi (Scribners. $2). Peppe lived in 
the beautiful town of Monterey, where the 
coming and going of the fishing fleet is most 
important. Seagulls and seashells, rainbows 


and festivals, add glamor to this simple story. 


FIRST ADVENTURE 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan. $1.25). 
With her usual skill and sympathy, the author 
tells how a seven-year-old boy from the Ply- 
mouth colony in 1621 was lost in the primeval 


forest, with only a spaniel for company. 


LUCKY DAYS FOR JOHNNY 
by Irene Smith (Whittlesey House. $1.75). 
Youngsters looking for easy reading will 
gallop happily through this story of Johnny’s 
week end. 


PONY SCHOOL 
by Paul Brown (Scribners. $2). Skinny, a boy 
from the city, visits a Shetland Pony Farm 
and learns how ponies are trained. Skinny 
also experiences for himself the “ups” and 
“downs” of learning to ride, and enjoys every 
minute of it. 


THE TALL STALLION 
by Eleanor Hoffmann. (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). 
Tom and Bess Barrie loved horses, but they 
preferred their wiry little cow ponies to tem- 
peramental thoroughbreds. But when the 
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Cabrillo Ranch was sold, the Barrie children 
soon discovered the thrill of riding a really 
fast horse. 


MOJAVE JOE 
by Dustin C. Scott (Knopf. $2). Coyotes are 
smart, and Mojave Joe was the smartest of 
them all. His tricks and cunning kept Brant 
Ranch on the alert, season after season. ‘They 
hated and admired him at the same time. The 
story of his exploits is a timeless saga of the 


desert. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by Genevieve Foster (Scribners. $2). It’s 
amazing that such a slim book can give you 
so poignantly the heart of Lincoln’s story. It 
is all here: the starved childhood, the strug- 
gling manhood, the bitter years of the Pres- 
idency. If you have never known Lincoln 


before, you will know him from this book. 


JOHN BROWN 
by Jeanette Covert Nolan (Messner. $2.75). 
It would hardly be possible to write a dull 
book about John Brown, pioneer against 
slavery. He was already a crusader at the age 
of twelve, arfd his days were filled with bloody 
battles until his martyrdom at Harper’s Ferry. 
This biography has sincerity as well as high 
drama. 


THE SHIP OF ADVENTURE 
by Enid Blyton (Macmillan. $2.25). Where- 
ever they go, the Mannering children and 
their cousins find adventure. The Mediter- 
ranean cruise was no exception, and the old 
treasure map leads them into an ancient laby- 
rinth and some narrow escapes. ‘The charac- 


ters, as well as the plot, are convincing. 
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Colored 


crayons, 


MATERIALS NEEDED: construction 


paper, and 


HEART-SHAPED BASKET. Cut a semicircle 71% in. 


paste, scissors, ruler. 
in diameter. Divide it into three equal parts 
and draw a heart which will fit into one of 
these parts. Trace the heart onto one part and 
cut at top, but leave sections joined at sides. 
Leave a tab for paste on the side of one of 
the hearts. Add a handle cut from colored 
paper and pasted to opposite sides. Decorate 
with crayons. 

Invitations. Leave two hearts joined and fold 
on dotted line as shown. Decorate with cray- 


ons. 
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PLAcE Carps. Use 


same pattern as 
used for basket. 
Paste semicircle to- 
gether at tab. 

Cut off tip of cone and place upside down. 
Make doll according to pattern below and in- 


sert tab cone. Paste heart to arms. Color. 
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THE OBEDIENT RING 

This is a good trick to play before an 
audience or, if your friends insist on coming 
close to you, in the late afternoon before the 
lights are lit. It requires a pencil, a ring and 
a piece of thread similar in color to your 
dress or suit. If you wear a dark jacket and 
use navy blue or black thread, it will not be 
visible at a short distance. 

Tie one end of the thread tightly around 
the top of a pencil and the other end to a 
button or buttonhole. Tell your audience 
you can make an ordinary ring rise or fall 
on the pencil, obeying the sound of your 
voice. 

Hold the pencil vertically in front of you 
in your right hand and drop the ring over it. 
Then wave your left hand about in the air, 


J.RPRANSON- 


saying: “Up, up, up.” The ring climbs obe- 
diently. “Down, down,” and it falls, some- 
times quickly, sometimes slowly, just as you 
wish. 

The secret is that as you give your com- 
mands you move your right hand away from 
your body or towards it. Moving away will 
tighten the thread and make the ring climb; 
moving towards your body will loosen the 
thread and let the ring slip down. Practice 
the trick beforehand and you will soon find 
out what length of thread is best for you. It 
should not be too long or the motion will be 
obvious, though gestures with your left hand 
will help to distract the audience. As a grand 
climax, you can tighten the thread so sud- 
denly that the ring will jump clear off the 
pencil. 


MAKE A SQUARE 


Can you fit these four pieces into the square beside them? 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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3 4 35 36 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. A scheme 2. Behold 
5. An attack 3. Quick to learn 
9. Not shut 4. Current events 
11. Girl’s name 5. Tolled 
13. Post office 6. August 
15. Winding about 7. The same 
17. Company 8. Punish 
18. Part of a play 10. River in Egypt 
20. Thrown 11. Intellect 
21. Grown boy 12. Seeds of pine tree 
22. Require 14. Bodies of water 
23. Finish 16. A member of a 
24. Lady religious order 
26. Motherly char- 17. A photographic 
acter in Winnie device 
the Pooh 19. A singer 
27. Centers of apples 21. Belonging to 
28. Negative Mary 
29. Fairy 24. Perform 
32. Year 29. Unit of society 
33. Senior 30. A fruit 
34. Cloaks 31. Shouted 
36. South America 34. Automobiles 
37. Tested small part 35. Leak slowly 
for quality 37. Street (Abr.) 
39. Sang with quaver 38. Doctor of Divinity 
40. Repose 
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EIGHT CHECKERS 

Here is a puzzle to work out on your 
checkerboard or, if you haven’t one handy, 
you can easily draw a diagram eight squares 
across and eight high. The red and black 
colors don’t matter because you disregard the 
colors on a real board. Now take eight check- 
ers or buttons and arrange them on the 
squares so that no two are in the same line, 
vertically, horizontally or diagonally. The di- 
agonals are tricky so don’t be discouraged if 
you can’t get the arrangement right on the 
first try. There are several correct arrange- 
ments. 


WHO AM I? 


l. 
I snatched the lightning from the sky 
By sending up a kite so high, 
I printed, wrote, and served the state, 
Advised the simple and the great. 


z= 
In England dwelt I long ago 
And shot my dinner with a bow, 
I led a score of merry men, 


And chased the sheriff home again. 


ANSWERS 
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“February is almost my favorite month, MY TEDDY BEAR 
next to December, of course,” Peterkin said By Bette Olgin, age 6 
to me only yesterday. “It is snowy and it has 
three good holidays—George Birthington’s 
Washday—oops! George Washington’s Birth- 
day, and Lincoln’s, and Valentine’s Day. So I 
have written a poem for February: 


I have a little teddy bear, 

Who goes to bed with me. 
Although he cannot say a word, 
I like his company. 


‘Icy lakes 

, LOLLIPOPS 
Cherry tarts tis: Dict Ohi 9 
Snowy days pe ee 
Lacy hearts. Lollipops 
These are things And gum drops 
Penguins wish. Are both good things to eat. 
But most of all— But rain drops 
Fish!” Editor Petunia Aren't so good to eat. 





A DAY IN THE JUNGLE By Marvin Summers, age 6 























HUNTING IN THE FALL 
By Peter Barretto, age 11 


LIGHTNING 
By Patricia McLean, age 11 


A small band of horses galloped over the 
hill in front of the Bar X Ranch. Leading 
them was a horse larger than any of them. 
His mane and tail were pure white. The rest 
of his splendid body was a satiny black, with 
the exception of a white streak down his fore- 
head that looked exactly like a jagged streak 
of lightning. 

Suddenly the leader gave a shrill whinny 
and stopped. Being new to the surrounding 
country, he hadn’t known there was a ranch 
there. 

In one of the bunk houses, the men, hear- 


ing the whinny, thought something was wrong 


with their horses. They all jumped up and 
ran out. By the time they were all out, the 
wild horses were disappearing over the hill. 

“Wow! Did you see their leader?” asked 
one of the men. 

“Yes. Wasn’t he a beauty?” said another. 
“He runs like a streak of lightning.” 

After a while the men all retired to the 
bunk house, each with the thought of cap- 
turing the black stallion. 

Early the next morning a band of horse- 
men from the Bar X Ranch rode out after 
the stallion. After they had ridden a while, 
one of the men let out a yell and spurred his 
horse forward. There ahead of them was the 
band of horses. Each man took out his rope 
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and raced forward. As they neared the horses, 
a chestnut mare and a small buckskin were 
roped. 

Suddenly one of the men let out a yell. His 
rope had settled neatly over the head of the 
black stallion. The stallion reared and pulled 
at the rope, only to be dragged down again. 
Then a miraculous thing happened. The 
rope, which was very old and _ half-rotted, 
broke, leaving the stallion free. The stallion 
wheeled and ran. He and his band were free 
to run the plains again. 


THE CATERPILLARS 
By Jeffery Butler, age 7 


The caterpillars are so furry; 

They are furry as a coat. 

They go creepy, crawly on the ground, 
In a cocoon they sleep so sound. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND THE 
PICKLE JAR 
By Donna Fairwell, age 11 


Once upon a time there was an old woman 
whose name was Libby. She lived in a little 
house at the end of the village. Now Libby 
had only a cat and a pickle jar. The cat stood 
in the corner and the pickle jar on a high 
shelf. The woman loved to eat pickles. 

One evening at dinner time there were no 
pickles left. Libby wished very much to have 
more. A fairy heard her and granted her wish 
for a jar that would always be full. 

The old woman was happy for a long time. 

Then she got lonesome and wished to speak 
with somebody. The fairy again granted her 
wish and made the cat talk. 

Now two robbers stopped in for the night. 
When they were getting in bed they heard the 
old woman talking. They peeked out and saw 
no one but the cat and the pickle jar. But 
then the cat started to talk again. The robbers 
were so frightened that they jumped out the 
window and never came back. 

The old woman lived happily ever after. 
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MY DOG IS MY BEST FRIEND 
By Karen Jones, age 11 


Did you ever have a dog that you thought 
the whole world of yet he was the kind of dog 
that was just as mischievous as a naughty 
boy. 

My dog always surprises us by appearing 
at the most unexpected times. He will take 
anything within reach, including balls, mar- 
bles, buttons, bedroom slippers, and even 
pins. When he has done anything wrong, his 
soft, gentle eyes peer up at me as if to say “I 
didn’t mean it,” and then, still feeling guilty, 
he goes to his favorite hiding place in the 
closet. 

One bright spring day I was playing that 
I was a giant on my brother’s stilts. I kept 
having to jump off because I hadn’t gotten 
used to them. Just as I got situated, who 
should come bounding into the yard bark- 
ing furiously, but my collie. He knocked me 
off so quickly, when the stilts clattered to the 
ground there was the sound of splitting wood. 
What a time I had getting untangled. 

Another time I tried to teach my dog to 
chase a ball and bring it back to me. He, 
thinking it all play, would pick up the ball 
and go hide it. I had to spend all afternoon 


looking for it. Dogs can be so stupid some- 
times! 

On Saturday I usually like to sleep late. 
My dog doesn’t. He patters up the stairs, 
pushes open the door, and starts thumping 
his tail on the floor. If this doesn’t work, he 
jumps on my bed, and licks my face until I 
get up and play with him. 

Although my pet gets into a lot of trouble, 
I can easily say he is my best friend because 
there aren’t any children in our block (ex- 
cept my cousin and he is a boy) so when I am 
lonesome my dog is always ready to play. 


MY SNOW MAN 
By Betty Lester, age 8 


I made a snow man, ears and all, 

Big, fat, and very tall. 

Everyone thought he was very funny, 
But he melted away when it got sunny. 


THE SEASHORE 
By John Frankenstein, age 10 


On the windy shore I lie 

And let the waves slide slowly by, 
While seagulls fly by me at ease, 

I listen to the ocean breeze. 





THE JUNIOR BASKETBALL TEAM 
Nazareth Hall Military School, Grand Rapids, Ohio 
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Here is a brand-new series of really easy 
to read books. There is lots of excitement 
in the stories — trailing outlaws, hunting 
treasure, trapping wild animals and such. 
There is a color picture on every page, a 
handsome cloth binding, a bright colored 
jacket — all you could ask in a really fine 
book — and all for twenty-five cents! 
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now. Watch for new ones every month! 
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they will get 


Story Parade 


as a valentine this year. 








Bright adventure and gaiety — 
that’s what makes STORY PARADE 
the best valentine ever. Give 


STORY PARADE, and month after month 


the issues keep coming to say for you, 


“Have fun, Valentine!” 
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